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INTRODUCTION 


When it comes to a discussion about the scope and task of theology, Christians 
are prone to recall somewhat wistfully that time in the high Middle Ages when theology 
sought to include every last particle of the universe within the compass of its concern. 
A history of theological interpretation since that time is the journal of the Christian 
intellectual fighting a rearguard holding -action unsuccessfully. What began perhaps 
as an insurrection within the total area that theology once governed was so successful 
that theology is now only one of many petty principalities dotting the intellectual map. 
The newer disciplines which have broken out of the theological union once containing 
them have even had the presumption to forget and deny their historical antecedents. 
These newer intellectual principalities may be compared to the many independent 
nation-states which once comprised the Roman Empire. In those days of the Empire, 
all roads led to Rome, just as all scientific disciplines led to theology. Presently these 
nation-states deal with Rome as the sciences deal with theology -- as just another 
sector of reality and probably a second-rate sector at that. Those old Roman roads 
have disappeared under the dust of erosion and decay. 

It is no accident that the fortunes of theology follow a pattern similar to that of 
European political geography. An example from European history aptly points up this 
analogy. The dismemberment of John of Salisbury's body politic was one of the first 
indications that an all-inclusive system of theology would suffer a similar misfortune. 
During the period of feudalism and the Holy Roman Empire, if one wanted to dissent 
strongly from the conventional wisdom and live to tell the story, one needed the pro- 
tection of a prince or some other strong man. William of Ockham had a protector in 
Louis of Bavaria just as Luther would later have Frederick the Wise of Saxony. One 
dissenter who forfeited (probably unknowingly) his protection was John Hus. Yet his 
influence in Prague upon the Czechs was so great and so bound up with Slavic nation- 
alism that Rome had to ignore this frontier territory of eastern Europe to prevent an 
embarrassing confrontation; it was put beyond the pale. Rome could no longer claim 
total Christian allegiance, but it attempted to act as though nothing had happened. 

When Rome's own man, John Eck, challenged Luther and Carlstadt to debate at Leipzig 
in 1519, he probably thought that the debate would remain within the purview of Roman 
Christendom. Eck made the mistake, however, of calling Luther a "Saxon Hus" in a 
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city which bordered upon the Czech peoples. Luther upon research discovered that 
Eck was more than half-way right in his accusation, but he insisted at the same time 
that Hus was a Christian. Such a shock of recognition that Christendom really was 
divided was the stuff of further division and severing of ties. By 1555 and the Peace 
of Augsburg, the Lutheran heresy was recognized as a religio licita and the brokenness 
of the Church was admitted as such. 

This slice of history is mentioned because in a simple way it is analogous to what 
happened to theology. Theology contained many innovators who had no initial intention 
of breaking ties with the queen of sciences; she also contained those forces of conser- 
vatism that became uneasy with new ideas and modes of explanation. Endeavoring to 
dampen the enthusiasm of innovation, conservatism would again and again precipitate 
a crisis which left innovation no other choice but disunion. After each encounter 
theology was always a bit less than she was before in terms of the sectors of human 
knowledge that came under her purview. While it is true that the battles which theology 
lost to natural science are the most dramatic, one must not overlook other areas of her 
domain. The Church, as the guardian of theology, was losing its grip upon the intellec- 
tual world. If most thought is merely rationalization after the fact of some event, it 
is little wonder that the decline of the Church and of theology appear in symbiotic 
relationship. 

In tracing the contraction of the theological purview, we could dwell at some 
length upon the refoundation that the various sciences both physical and social under- 
went and how they became more and more aggressive in supplying non -theological 
answers to questions first posed theologically. Yet the story has two sides to it. Not 
only were these newer sciences aggressive, but also theology became defensive, wary, 
and retreating in nature. When her own soldiers turned upon her she became frightened 
and cautious. What began as a venture of exploration and conquest, became a rebellion 
when her soldiers attained their own viability, and theology retreated often without 
fighting back. I would like to examine these two sides briefly. In terms of the new 
sciences and their aggressive nature, metaphysics, physical science, and social science 
all require some investigation. Then we shall turn to the retreat of theology itself, 
most of this having taken place in the past two centuries. 

It is difficult in the period following the Aristotelian synthesis of theology by 
Thomas Aquinas to say just what was metaphysical and what was theological. William 
of Ockham, for example, seems highly subversive to the sort of thinking that had 
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immediately preceded him. He was very much of an empiricist when it came to 
understanding the natural world around him. Yet when it concerned knowledge of 
God, Ockham was a fideist. Thus, he spoke of two modes of attaining knowledge -- 
faith and reason. Only the former could attain to any knowledge of God, whereas 
Aquinas had used both; each carried separate duties; faith knew of God, while reason 
(of an empirical nature) knew of the world. Radical as this may have seemed, it still 
posited faith in God as a first step in the theological or philosophic enterprise. 

The same cannot be said for Descartes, the so-called father of modern philosophy. 
The first Cartesian principle is that of doubting everything. Once Descartes has 
established that he himself exists, then God is also recognized. How radical this 
step was is aptly summarized as follows: 

Descartes himself was not inclined to admit the existence of any 
external influence upon his thinking. He even had the temerity to assert 
that he was beginning to philosophise afresh without any presuppositions. 

But he advanced this rather preposterous boast in his eagerness to make 
clear that he accepted no scriptural or ecclesiastical authority. For 
Descartes philosophy is not faith seeking understanding, nor is it reason 
putting faith to the test. On this point, Descartes broke completely with 
medieval thought, and in so doing he declared philosophy's complete 
independence of orthodox revelation, a course incidentally, that the 
astronomers and physicists from Copernicus on had actually been fol- 
lowing. Descartes did, however, make this independence explicit . 1 

Descartes' influence upon philosophy was immense. We need not follow his 
influence down through Spinoza and Leibniz, nor need we consider the development 
of British empiricism under Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. One other philoso- 
pher, however, must be mentioned and that is Immanuel Kant. Kant set out to 
combine the empiricism of thinkers like Hume and the rationalism of continental 
thinkers like Descartes and his gloomy conclusion was that metaphysics was an 
impossibility. Briefly, the steps of Kant's monumental Critique of Pure Reason were 
these: a person can only observe reality through his own space-time continuum; in 
so doing, he imposes upon this objective real order his own a priori mind-set; this 
effectively prevents him from seeing anything but a phenomenal world of unreality; 
the real or noumenal world is forever hidden from the human knower. If God is to 
be either a part of this real order, or indeed if He is to be apart from the human 
knower. He plainly cannot be known at all. To most intellectuals, the work of Kant 
sounded the death knell of metaphysics. As we shall see subsequently, theologians 
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could not pass this death off as insignificant for three reasons. In the first place, 

it boldly showed that rationalism by breeding irreconciliable antimonies could not 

2 

lead to knowledge of anything let alone God. This was to tear away half of the 
Thomist methodology -- that of reason testing faith. In the second place, it pointed 
up the absurdity in thinking that the empirical method could be wholly objective. Any 
and all human observation intruded the human machinery into the field of study ren- 
dering that field something less than real. The third and most important factor 
introduced was that theology had to come to grips with what Kant and the others had 
done. Traditionally, theology has always been required to speak to the contemporary 
mode of thinking. The Patristic fathers addressed themselves to the neo -Platonic 
order prevalent in the second century and following beginning with the work of Justin 
Martyr. The medieval theologians had to come to grips with an Aristotle brought to 
Christendom by Islam and rediscovered in part independently. Theology has always 
addressed itself to all comers and so it had to answer to Kant. Suffice it to say at 
this point, that theology rose to the occasion and bowed to the thinking of Kant, and 
for the most part agreed with him trying to make a start from where he had left off. 
But what Kant had left behind him in a shambles, theology had also to discard, and 
the compass of its domain stood greatly reduced and shrunken by that abandonment. 

In the field of natural science, the infringement upon theology's terrain would 

prove to be even more devastating. A lucid description of this process is contained 

3 

in Ian Barbour’s Issues in Science and Religion . We can only touch upon some of 
the more salient points at this juncture. There are two sorts of areas in which 
theology received immense pressure. The first of these, that of biblical content, 
was the more dramatic and obvious one. The Copernican revolution in astronomy, 
so destructive to biblical cosmology was the first of these. Not only did it upset 
the illusion of a flat world in a vertical universe, but it casually shunted God's 
created earth out of the center of the universe. If this sort of reversal was 
immediately more astonishing and threatening, the methodology employed by this 
new science would be far more destructive of traditional theology in the long haul. 

In the past, science had been guided by teleological explanation. Following an 
understanding of Aristotelian physics, the scientist looked for the "final cause" of 
any given phenomenon. In this way, with a bit of ingenuity, one could explain away 
the existence of any natural entity by ascribing it a purpose in God's created order. 
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Following such a method, any and all parts of creation could be brought within the 
scope of God's purposes and the theological task. 

The newer methodology was content simply to observe what was really going 
on. The question posed by the scientist did not concern purpose; rather it concerned 
itself with efficient causes -- e.g. , what makes a pendulum behave in the manner 
that it does, and what is it really doing, rather than why does it swing except to come 
eventually to rest? When this new methodology began to come up with answers, it 
caught on with great alacrity. Herbert Butterfield in the Origins of Modern Science 
describes the change this way: 

A universe constructed on the mechanics of Aristotle had the door 
half-way open for spirits already; it was a universe in which unseen 
hands had to be in constant operation, and sublime Intelligences had 
to roll the planetary spheres around. Alternatively, bodies had to be 
endowed with souls and aspirations, with a "disposition" to certain 
kinds of motion, so that matter itself seemed to possess mystical 
qualities. The modern law of inertia, the modern theory of motion, 
is the great factor which in the seventeenth century helped to drive 
the spirits out of the world and opened the way to a universe that ran 
like a piece of clockwork. ^ 

The stories of Kepler, Galileo, and Newton are well known. The observable content 
of the universe increased apace, but no longer necessarily from theological premises. 
Eventually this liberated scientific method would bring the greatest shock of all -- 
that in Darwin's theory of evolution. This time, the content brought forward would 
be too counter to biblical authority to gloss over or ignore. People began to suspect 
that their God was some handy "God of the gaps" employed to explain away the inex- 
plicable. 

In the general area of the social sciences and ideologies the attack upon theology 
was probably largely a factor of political events and scientific discovery. In the 
political area, the various incipient nation-states throughout the wars of the Reforma- 
tion were seen as the secular arm of Christendom. A key turning point, however, is 
thought by many historians to be the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. At this juncture of 
Western History, Europe seemed worn out with religious wars. The peace was 
politically feasible rather than ecclesiastically unifying. Earlier and later edicts of 
toleration mark the same trend. A priority of stability and survival rated above 
Christian conformity or uniformity. For many, disenchanted with political and 
ecclesiastical structures, the place to look for unity was without these soiled forms 
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and within the universe as it was known at that time. Franklin L. Baumer in his 
work Religion and the Rise of Scepticism has characterized the latter part of the 
seventeenth century as "the age of the Strasbourg Clock. The huge clock sym- 
bolized a world which could run with mechanical smoothness without the need of 
divine intervention or providence. One can see in this a loss of theology's ability 
to convince intellectuals of God's will working in the world. 

The attack upon theology and upon religion as well grew apace in the eighteenth 
century. Despite the ambivalence of the various philosophes and intelligensia that 
we see in the Heavenly City of 18th Century Philosophers , ^ many were plainly out 
to crush religion, "that infamous thing. " They had their moment of glory when 
during the first French Revolution they banned the Christian calendar and God was 
denied. In the 19th and 20th centuries, what had been embryonic gained form and 
features and became mature. We need only mention in passing the further revolu- 
tions, the havoc wreaked by evolution and its concomitant social ethic of survival, 
and the disillusionment which grew out of the world wars. Religion had been an 
establishment and yet terror and carnage and death had not been curbed; religion and 
its intellectual tool, theology, were not to be trusted. In their place the various 
social philosophies of Feuerbach, Marx, and Nietzsche were claiming that God was 
mankind, or a distraction, or merely a dead concept. What had begun as simple 
doubting in order to arrive at truth had mushroomed into massive, sophisticated, 
and convincing social philosophies and ideologies which found theology a barrier to 
the truth. 

One other phenomenon should be mentioned in this context. The various 

aetheistic and agnostic philosophies of humanism which were born in the nineteenth 

century have also run into difficulty. Baumer characterizes the twentieth century 

7 

as an "age of longing. " Something which once gave assurance is gone forever. The 

age of longing is simultaneously an age of technology which has had a deadening 

effect. Technology has brought for many an amorphous pragmatism with it. Men, 

according to Tillich, experience fear, uncertainty, loneliness, and meaninglessness 
8 

in such an ethos. There has been a loss of any coordinating system or purpose. 

As the poet Yeats has put it in "The Second Coming;" 
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The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. 

The blood -dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned, 

Michael Harrington says the same thing in a more straightforward manner in 
The Accidental Century : 

The problem of both religion and aetheistic humanism is the same: 
that a puzzled society without hunger or freedom has no need for 
higher values of any kind. So, in this crisis of belief and disbelief, 
the antagonism between faith and antifaith is less important than their 
common challenge: the construction of a world in which debate between 
them will be meaningful, in which man chooses between God or him- 
self -- and chooses freely. 10 

This loss of meaning might give theologians some boost in courage and optimism. 
If the secular philosophies and modes of understanding have failed, then perhaps people 
will turn back to theology. This, however, is to miss the point. Theology has always 
addressed itself to contemporary thinking and it has tried to express itself in con- 
temporary language quite apart from its genesis or content. As was mentioned 
before. Middle Platonism and Aristotelianism have in the past provided the needed 
system into which theology has molded its message. In our own time, the world 
drifts devoid of any such systems. Even if theology thinks it knows what it wants to 
say, there is no effective vehicle of expression. Metaphysics is dead and the various 
social philosophies have proved themselves inept at their job. Only an aimless, 
uncontrolled pragmatism remains. 


% # # # # # 


Thus far, we have only told half of the story. If the newer principalities of 
science have increasingly gained their own viability down through the centuries since 
the Middle Ages, the once proud empire of theology has contracted into just another 
principality with a history of former greatness. Theology may have received a great 
deal of pressure, but for the most part she has volunteered to give up her former 
territories. We must devote some time to find out why this was done. 
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The key figure in the contraction of theology appears to be Friedrich 
Schleiermacher. In many ways he is a deceptive figure; people often wonder what 
was so different about Schleiermacher's theology. After all, the great theologians 
of the Reformation, Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin, seemed to stress again and 
again that the road to knowledge about God was through faith alone. Reason was 
used, enlightened by faith, but it was not wholly crucial; it was not really an issue. 

This all came prior to the great vogue of continental rationalism begun by Descartes. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, reason seemed to exceed faith 
as a tool of the highest sort of knowledge. As we have already seen, Kant effec- 
tively put an end to this optimistic trust in reason. Schleiermacher appears to be 
the first significant theologian who saw this as a vital blow to the effectiveness of 
reason in theology. The length to which Schleiermacher would go to validate his 
post-Kantian settlement is indicated in this statement of his quoted by H. Richard Niebuhr 

", . . the strange question whether the same statement can be 

true in philosophy and untrue in theology, or vice versa, can no longer 
arise for the reason that the statement as it occurs in the one can find 
no place in the other and, alike as they may sound, their difference 
must always be presupposed. 

To appreciate how radical and momentous was this split between theology and 
reason, we need only recall the work of a man like Bishop Butler of half a century 
earlier than Schleiermacher. Butler's major work. Analogy of Religion , was divided 
into two parts, the first of which was entitled "Of Natural Religion, " and the second 
"Of Revealed Religion. " This order was very important as we can see from a 
description of the work by David Jenkins; 

He [Butler] believes that it is reasonably possible to direct attention 
to the data which any fair minded person studying science or reflecting 
on morality would agree is data and which point to the discovery of God. 

It is not until he has drawn attention to this type of data that he goes on 
to the data of revealed religion. 12 

Not only did Schleiermacher reverse these priorities; more important, he cut off and 
set adrift the data from morality and science; he denied that the sort of reasoning 
which utilized science and morality to come to knowledge of God and God's work 
had any validity whatsoever in the theological sphere. Schleiermacher, like any 
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true theologian of his own time, was employing the terms of contemporary (Kantian) 
thought as meaningful translation for biblical language, and this entailed the death 
of reason as a path to knowledge about God. 

Further investigation into the work of Schleiermacher reveals that the area 
of knowledge he left over for himself as a theologian cannot accurately be equated 
with the assured faith of Aquinas or Luther. These latter theologians used the 
revealed "word of God" in the Bible as their ultimate source of faith. For Schleier- 
macher the route was somewhat different. The first step in Schleiermacher's theology 
was God’s. God reveals himself to man as the one upon whom man acknowledges 
absolute dependence. Man's knowledge of God is then of a totally unique source and 
texture. Yet in attempting to describe God further than the allegation that he is a 
self-revealer, Schleiermacher recognized him as Lord of the Universe. Thus God's 
domain included those areas of science and morality which were known in a different 
way than God was known. The feeling of absolute dependence, Schleiermacher posits 
as a universal -- a property inherent in every man. Such a feeling is termed 
religion. And so, there are two problems with which he must do battle. He must be 
able to converse intelligibly about God's creation and he must be able to shift from 
the genus of religion (that feeling of absolute dependence) to the species of Christianity 
(dependence upon Jesus Christ) if he is to satisfy his "cultured dispisers. " 

Schleiermacher tells us that faith in God's existence is the same as that which 

underlies the totality of human experience -- that is, an "all-embracing awareness 

13 

of value, unity, and fulfillment. " It is in this step that man’s worshipful awareness, 
his absolute dependence is equated with knowledge of God. Not only does this open 
Schleiermacher up to a criticism of radical subjectivity in his theology, but it forces 
him to seek out some sort of verification principle. It is at this point that he and 
his disciples, the "liberal" theologians, turn to Jesus Christ and their religion 
becomes Christianity. A subjective feeling of piety was not sufficient proof of God's 
existence; other reaffirming sources had to be located. 

The successors to Schleiermacher set themselves the task of showing that this 
initial feeling of absolute dependence upon one who supplies an "all-embracing aware- 
ness of value, unity, and fulfillment" was one and the same as our knowledge of God 
through the biblical witness concerning the life of Jesus Christ. The relatively new 
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disciplines of history and historiography were to be employed in this task. It was 
thought that if the dogma of classical orthodoxy could be stripped away from the 
gospels, that the real Jesus would stand up, conscious of his Godly nature. The 
"quest for the historical Jesus" proceeded from the writings of Strauss up through 
the work of Schweitzer. Yet as it progressed, doubts began to creep into the work 
first as to whether there was sufficient material in the gospels to be used as sources 
of the life of Jesus (rather than mere beliefs of the early church) and second, whether 
it was possible to do history with the radical honesty of a science. According to 
Schweitzer's quest, not only did Jesus emerge as the leader of an apocalyptic move- 
ment expecting the end of the world, but Schweitzer's immediate successors, the 
neo -orthodox theologians, gave up the hope that modern man could ever traverse the 
long distance back to biblical times with any success. The verification principle which 
Schleiermacher's theology had required was still absent from theology. A further 
contraction in the scope of theology had taken place. The successors to the liberal 
theology of Schleiermacher were the so-called neo -orthodox theologians. By closing 
down the historical avenue of knowledge to theology by their strict return to revela- 
tion through biblical kerygma, they limited theology once more. Theology, by the 
time of the 1930's and 40’s was pretty much solely concerned with revealed truth 
through the Bible using the tools of a criticism which sprang largely from an initial 
faith commitment. 


It is in the light of the contraction of theology that many of today's theologians 
are trying to assess their given task. Here is how Wolfhart Pannenberg states it: 

"A conception of reality in relation to God, such that it cannot be understood at all 

14 

without God, belongs to the task of theology. And that constitutes its unversality. *' 
There is in this statement no atavistic longing for those bygone days of the Aristotelian 
synthesis. Pannenberg and the other theologians of our day do not have to be told 
that Aristotle’s world-view is not that of our own. Our social and scientific experience 
prevents an honest return to those unvarying laws of the static medieval world. What 
Pannenberg’s statement does demand, however, is a tireless consideration of all 
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facets of reality. Moreover, this consideration is to be within the allotted duty of 
the theologian. There are at least three crucially necessary elements to theological 
considerations: our knowledge of God and his activity, our knowledge, insofar as 
it exists, of the "totality of reality, ” and some working appreciation of the relation- 
ship between God and all of reality. Even "revealed truth" as gleaned from the Bible 
demands such considerations, for the Scriptures undeniably posit their God to be 
the creator or originator of that reality of which we speak. 

In the following pages we will examine the work of several contemporary 
theologians in their endeavor to recover the territory that has been lost over the 
past seven hundred years. That territory is almost entirely new, for our conception 
of reality (if such exists) and how we discover it has changed through the centuries. 

In all of the new attempts, those three basic elements which we have mentioned will 
be present in the discussion. There will be two methodological variables which will 
account for most of the difference between these theologians. First, there is an 
epistemological variable which revolves around the questions: "How do we know God, " 
and "How do we account for reality?" Second, there is a correlative variable which 
emanates from the task of discovering an answer to the question, "How can we establish 
in our own minds the proper relationship between God and reality ?" Finally, in the 
light of these methodological variables, we will likely begin to wonder at the greatly 
diminished interest in theological content. In an age of rampant pragmatism, where 
style appears more important than substance and media exceed or else become the 
message, theology would do well to reexamine its subjects and objects lest they be 
found no longer extant. 


# # # # # if: 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Since Pannenberg has stated the issue so well, it is only natural that first we 
should reflect upon his attempts to find a more robust theology. We will then examine 
the work of other theologians who employ history as a basis of theology. There is no 
doubt that the resurrection of Jesus is the central motif through which Pannenberg 
would understand Christian thought. It is only in this event that Christians can be 
sure that they are dealing with God when they are dealing with Jesus of Nazareth. 

We must examine this briefly before we explore what Pannenberg will say about its 
connection to the compass of reality at large. Perhaps most important for our purposes 
is that the resurrection is an event; it is a part of history, and an integral part as we 
shall see. Such an assertion is absolutely essential for Pannenberg's theology to be 
cohesive. As he puts it in his essay, "The Revelation of God in Jesus:" 

There would be no escape from judging Jesus as a dreamer, 
though perhaps a very noble man, as Karl Jaspers does. Were it not 
for the Easter message which makes us reckon with the historical 
reality of the event there reported. . . 

The most that we can really know is whether or not Easter 
witnesses were confronted by a reality which we too can comprehend 
only in terms of that parabolic word of eschatological expectation: 
resurrection from the dead. * 

If we can establish the historical actuality of the resurrection, we must then 

be able to read its significance. This would have required a previous knowledge of 

God and the expectation of his future reign on earth. For Pannenberg understands 

God's revelation of himself to man not as some sort of self-explanatory epiphany 

leading to an ever-widening knowledge of God's purpose. Rather, revelation comes 

at the end of history; it follows only on the heels of a thorough familiarity with Israel's 

history. This is especially well brought out in an early essay by Pannenberg entitled 

"Redemptive Event and History. " The premise with which he begins this article is 

that the Israelites believed that "the certainty that God again and again performs 

new acts, that he is a 'living God, ' forms the basis for Israel's understanding of 

2 . , 

reality as a linear history moving toward a goal. " History proximate to the coming 
of Jesus Christ is apocalyptic in nature. Yet, Pannenberg stresses that the apoca- 
lyptic goal is not so important as the fact that finally Israel's history has expanded to 
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encompass the totality of world history. History is understood within a grid of 
promise and fulfillment; history is also a plenum of space and time. This first 
factor is a tension within which an initial theophany at the Exodus and at Sinai (the 
promise) is followed by historical events (partial fulfillments which generate new 
promises of an ever -widening nature). The latter factor is a curb against the sort of 
existential interpretation that a scholar like Rudolf Bultmann likes to impose upon 
events -- i. e. their historicity or non -continuous history. 

In the resurrection, Pannenberg finds the supreme fulfillment. The resurrec- 
tion is simultaneously revelation. It follows a long history of Israel's ever-widening 
insight into the expanse of God's plan. All that has gone before that time (and since 
proleptically) is fulfilled in Jesus' rising from the dead. Within the biblical story of 
Israel's history on up to the history of Jesus, we find an anticipation of the true end 
which will one day come, and that is all that revelation amounts to. We can find in 
this revelation and its prior events the key to theological knowledge. It is not in the 
traditional mode of faith seeking reason, as we might suspect from the terminal nature 
of revelation. Pannenberg shifts faith to a subordinate role in his more recent work: 

. . . is faith superfluous for the recognition of God's revelation 

in Jesus Christ? Is such recognition a matter of mere knowing? Such 
an alternative (faith or knowledge) is basically incorrect. One cannot 
really know of God's revelation in Jesus Christ without believing. But 
faith does not take the place of knowledge. On the contrary, it has its 
basis in an event which is a matter for knowing and which becomes known 
to us only by more or less adequate information. To be able to have 
Christian faith one must at least presuppose that the message about Jesus 
Christ is true . . . Knowledge is not a stage beyond faith, but leads^ 

into faith -- and the more exact it is, the more certainly it does so. 

Such a methodological program of first collecting information and following this with 
some sort of affirmative commitment to its content is an exciting prospect to those 
disenchanted with a faith which covers up the inexplicable. All of those disciplines 
which have attained their own integrity over the years can perhaps be called upon to 
help out. Perhaps, theology really can recapture the totality of reality in this way. 

While Pannenberg has not yet given us a sufficient demonstration of how his method 
of faith affirming knowledge might work, others have explored this field to some extent. 
A brief examination of their work may provide us with some clues as to any possibilities 
for success inherent in Pannenberg's program. Two American scholars. Van A. Harvey 
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and Richard R. Niebuhr, have done extensive work in this field. The former has set 

out in analytic fashion the various routes which our historical knowledge might follow. 

He also lays bare the many pitfalls that such an historical approach can expect to 
4 S 

encounter. The latter makes a book -length effort to appraise historical method as 
it applies to the Resurrection very similar to Pannenberg's own pregram. If we can 
obtain a theological fix upon the work of these two men, we will be better able to assess 
critically the effort which Pannenberg wishes us to make. 

Harvey in his work The Historian and the Believer is quick to get at what he 
envisages to be the central problem in historical research as it applies to our gaining 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. When history was first approached as a science containing 
logically consistent ground rules, it was propelled by what Harvey calls a "Promethean 
will-to-truth. " The genesis of this "will -to -truth" is found in the same antecedents as 
those of modern science. Principles of doubt were employed only because of an under- 
lying confidence that the whole of reality was a universe -- that is a totality which was 
held together by a cohesive of unifying truth or purpose. While this is not the place to 
describe how this "will-to-truth" came to be, many historians, theologians, and 
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philosophers have remarked upon this trend in Western intellectual development. 

Harvey finds that the sort of problems, which such a "will-to-truth" brings, are par- 

g 

ticularly well stated in the work of Ernst Troeltsch. 

Troeltsch's position was something like the following: there are three important 
interrelated principles which govern historical research. First, there is the "principle 
of criticism" which states that any and all historical judgments can only be graded 
according to a greater or lesser probability than any others, and that all historical 
judgments must be left open to subsequent revision. Second, the "principle of correla- 
tion" which holds that no event in history is without its antecedents and consequences, 
and that no event can be removed from its historical grid of space and time. Lessing's 
dictum that "accidental truths of history can never prove necessary truths of reason" 
is a negative way of stating this principle of correlation. Third, the "principle of 
analogy" stipulates that our historical judgments (of probability) can only be made on 
the premise that our own present experience is analogous to that of the figures of the 
past which we study. Troeltsch found a disturbing incompatibility between these prin- 

9 

ciples and what he supposed Christian belief was all about. While we need not explore 
Troeltsch’s own beliefs at this juncture, it is important to say that few historians 
would doubt the soundness of Troeltsch's principles today. 
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If we briefly examine the third principle, that of analogy, we can see the sort 
of difficulty that Pannenberg can expect to encounter should he pursue an historical 
avenue to knowledge about Jesus Christ leading to faith in him. Harvey outlines three 
possible responses to Troeltsch's principle of analogy. The first of these might best 
be typified in the work of the so-called "new questers. " Those who have once again 
taken up the challenge to write a biography of Jesus of Nazareth are operating on a new 
tack. They are not interested in external fact as it really happened. Rather, their 
purpose is to "relive and re-create sympathetically the basic intention and purposes 
of past historical agents. This recalls the important work done by the historiographer, 
R. G. Collingwood who describes historical knowledge as follows: 

Historical knowledge is the knowledge of what the mind has done 
in the past, and at the same time it is the redoing of this, the per- 
petuation of past acts in the present. Its object therefore is not a mere 
object, something outside the mind which knows it; it is an activity of 
thought, which can be known only insofar as the knowing mind re -enacts 
it and knows itself as so doing. To the historian, the activities whose 
history he is studying are not spectacles to be watched, but experiences 
to be lived through in his own mind; they are objective, or known to ^ 
him, only because they are also subjective, or activities of his own. 

Such a method can be criticized on several grounds. First, one may well wonder 
if the mind of a past historical agent can honestly be recaptured for posterity. The 
discipline of history unlike that of anthropology has always maintained the uniqueness 
of temporal, human events and the thinking which accompanied them. One may challenge 
the "new quester" on the grounds that there is no analogy for the unique and unrepeatable. 
Second, one can discover quite quickly that the program of Collingwood or the new 
questers is in total opposition to the thrust of Pannenberg's intent. For the latter is 
anxious that theology be able to recover the universality which it apparently once had. 

By relegating historical knowledge to mere thought and purpose, theology's purview 
remains shrunken and anemic, for the realm of external eventfulness remains without 
the area of discovery. 

Another method of coping with the "principle of analogy" is to accept the dicta 
of an historiographer like Collingwood to the effect that history is a subjective exercise. 

As such, every man becomes his own historian, as Carl Becker tells us. There is 
simply no removing oneself as an historian from the process of doing history. Every 
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historical work is colored and shaded by the particular personality or mind-set which 
the historian brings to his writing desk. Such a view is in a large part due to a reaction 
from the positivistic historians of the last century who insisted that history could be 
written with a precision found in the methods of exact sciences. It is a welcome 
antidote to anyone who still feels that history can be gleaned from empirical data. While 
few if any historians would hold such a positivistic opinion today, the great majority 
may rest easier in the knowledge that the physical sciences no longer speak of them- 
selves as exact. They also have found the scientist intruding his own person into 
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measurement and theory quite involuntarily and unavoidably. 

The immediate outcome of this realization of the subjective limitations of the 
historian is to accept the "principle of analogy" with qualifications. The best one can 
do is to examine his presuppositions prior to the historical task. He should know what 
they are so that he will be able to recognize what makes the historical events under 
scrutiny vary from historian to historian. For example, the accounts given of the 
resurrection will be somewhat different if that of a Christian writer is compared with 
that of a non-Christian writer. The measure of historical correctness is more difficult 
to assess. Those who realize and focus upon their own subjectivity are generally more 
pessimistic than the new questers in hoping for genuine historical accuracy. For 
example, Alan Richardson states it this way: 

We do not see history impartially, that is, as God sees it; and 
the claim of scientific rationalism -- whether made by rationalistic 
theology or by rationalistic unbelief -- to give us an undistorted or 
impersonal vision of the truth of history is but a modern version of 
the Serpent’s lie: 'Ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil. ’13 

Richardson’s conclusion (and probably that of most of his contemporaries) is 

this: 

It is clearer to us in the twentieth century that, whatever else 
it may or may not be, revelation in history is not identical with his- 
torical facts; there must be some prior enlightening of the eyes of 
the mind before either the facts or their meaning can be seen in their 
true perspective; it is clear also that, when this enlightenment comes, 
both the facts and their meaning are seen together and are not seen 
apart from each other. ^ 

Quite apart from the obvious discrepancy which Richardson's understanding of history 
holds to that of Pannenberg, we can see that the "principle of analogy" has been 
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destroyed by qualifications. Not only does our inevitable lack of disinterestedness 
prevent us from attaining a true picture, but also, the whole notion of a "principle 
of analogy" is inapposite. Since the "facts" are not reachable, they are not subject 
to comparison with those of our own time. The "meanings" of the facts in the two 
time sectors cannot be analogous either since they are imposed by one and the same 
subjective historian. For this sort of approach, the "principle of analogy" becomes 
a tautological principle of identity. 

Still a third way of dealing with the "principle of analogy" is found in the 
work of Richard R. Niebuhr entitled Resurrection and Historical Reason. Niebuhr's 
historical approach to the event of the resurrection is evidently quite similar to that 
of Pannenberg according to the latter. Yet strictly on the problem of the "principle 
of analogy" there would appear to be some crucial disagreement between the two. 
Thus, Pannenberg tells us: 


As far as historical judgments are concerned, there is always 
a tendency, not only to scrutinize especially skeptically anything that 
is unprecedented and eludes all analogy, but to declare that it is im- 
possible in principle. But this latter is a transgression of the limits 
of historical criticism in the use of the principle of analogy. If his- 
torical study keeps itself free from the dogmatic postulate that all 
events are of the same kind, and at the same time remains critical 
toward its own procedure, there does, not have to be any impossibility 
in principle in asserting the historicity of the resurrection of jesus. 


Pannenberg seems to want to retain the "principle of analogy" without having it 
interfere with the obvious uniqueness of the resurrection event. It is here that "he 
wants to have his cake and eat it too. " He says : 


Commonsense reason, like historical judgment in its own special 
way, moves on the level of what is accessible by analogy with what is 
already known elsewhere. We can only speak of what is totally different 
and extraordinary by drawing something apparently similar, even though 
perhaps remotely similar, out of the sphere that is known to us, so that 
we can at least characterize metaphorically what is otherwise unknown 
and remains mysterious. ^ 


Discussing Pannenberg’s method alone, one cannot be sure whether the "principle 
of analogy" has died the death of a thousand qualifications as it applies to the resur- 
rection or whether it simply does not apply in the case of the resurrection. One matter 
does appear certain, however, for Pannenberg, and this is that all the facts carrying 
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their own meaning are not yet in. Every event carries with it a descriptive interpre- 
tation of its meaning. But such events have their meaning only in relation to the whole 
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of reality. Reality, we are told, "is history hastening toward an End. " Reality 

will only be total when history is complete. Under these circumstances it would appear 

that any given event contains only fractional meaning to this point in history. The 

question becomes one of judgment of meaning. Pannenberg indicates that meaning of 

a genuine fulness can be achieved through anticipation or prolepsis of that final end. 

Where, we now ask, can we locate our understanding of this anticipation or prolepsis 

of the final end? Only in "the distinctive structure of the history of Jesus, especially 
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of his resurrection, ” is Pannenberg's reply. 

Niebuhr has achieved much the same conclusion, but with a far more straight- 
forward analysis. Here is Niebuhr's summary of the whole problem in a nutshell: 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ is an event in . . . history, in 
which events must be treated for their own sake. The resurrection 
shares in the arbitrariness, irrationality and independence which 
characterize all events to some degree; and like them, it is proble- 
matic. It is not the logical implicate of any other event or events, 
nor can it be subsumed under any laws, nor brought under the aegis 
of any calculus of probability. In this latter respect it can be com - 
pared only with the event of creation out of nothing. But otherwise 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ differs from the creation because it 
draws upon the past and evokes the historical possibilities of the 
future. The resurrection of Jesus epitomizes the nature of the his- 
torical event, and our memory of it within the community of faith 
typifies the character of historical reason. While the event is 
neither logically implied by, nor in turn logically implies, what has 
gone before or what comes after it, it is the indispensable tool for 
the interpretation of those other events, of which the gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles together with the letters to the Apostles' 
churches are the record. 

The weight and importance of this paragraph in Niebuhr's work cannot be over- 
estimated, for it nicely ties up all of the loose ends of the two difficult problems of 
resurrection and historical reason. First, we can see that it denies the "principle 
of analogy" outright. The resurrection is totally unique; it has no analogy. History, 
in fact, has no analogies because each event has no truly comparative units. Second, 
Niebuhr proceeds to stipulate that the resurrection as an historical event shall be the 
analogy for all of history; "it offers no possibility of generalizing and projecting 
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universal laws; it offers only itself as an analogy of what is to come, and we have no 
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rules by which to determine what is to be negated and what affirmed in this analogy. " 

This rather lengthy discourse on the "principle of analogy" seems to me to be 
necessary because of the key position it has in any theology of history. The "principle 
of analogy" in a theology of history such as those we have examined must act as a cor- 
relative link between past and present unless some adequate substitute is found. We 
have seen that the new questers want to use analogy selectively while those neo-orthodox 
theologians, who are only too aware of their own subjective position, would rather steer 
clear of history because analogies cannot maintain an integrity within the unified sub- 
ject observer. Only Pannenberg and Niebuhr have found workable methods which face 
the issue squarely. They have recognized the insufficiency of any mundane analogy 
to characterize the resurrection. Instead, they have turned the issue around having 
the resurrection event characterizing mundane events by analogy. Whether or not this 
latter method can really work, it is the subject to which we must now turn. 

In the case of Pannenberg, you will recall that faith plays a confirmatory role 
to prior knowledge. He says: 


Those who penetrate into the meaning of Jesus' history will 
inevitably be led to God's not yet accomplished future, which never- 
theless is held to have appeared already in and with Jesus when one 
speaks of his resurrection from the dead. Hence through knowledge 
of Jesus' history they are led to faith, to trust in God's future. 


If faith is supposed to cover any gaps, the only unknown which it might be called upon 
to span is the distance from the here and now up to the final end. Yet even here, in 
the history of Jesus we have a prolepsis of that final history of the future. Faith, then, 
is a trusting or committing of oneself to events which interpret the totality of reality, 
the universal history of mankind from beginning to end. It is that correlative element 
mentioned in the introduction to this essay which all theology must have -- that which 
binds together our knowledge of God through Jesus Christ with the universe in which 
we live including our own contemporary experience. 

For Richard R. Niebuhr, memory or the "power of the past" is the crucial 
bridge from the resurrection event to the present. Memory is the term which Pannen- 
berg finds he cannot accept, for as he says, "I think that historical certainty will not 
be reached on any theory of memory, whether individual or collective, but only by 
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critical reconstruction. " It is important to examine the use which Niebuhr makes of 
memory if his historical reason is to have any currency for us in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Niebuhr begins by pointing out the weaknesses of prior endeavors to ascertain the 
true historical Jesus. He concentrates mainly on the work of Albert Schweitzer in 
The Quest for the Historical Jesus . According to Niebuhr, Schweitzer has depersona- 
lized Jesus into "an anonymous spirit who transcends the dogma of eschatology and 
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every other historical limitation, personifying the timeless ideal of the heroic will. 

The resurrection appearances are only to the disciples and they are psychological in 
origin. Thus, Niebuhr faults Schweitzer for employing reductionist methods in his 
quest for the true Jesus. He accuses him of using a discipline (psychology) which is 
too small to handle historical events adequately. Instead of this narrow mind, Niebuhr 
would have us recognize a power which the past has of its own. Otherwise we will make 
the mistake of the "new questers” or the neo-orthodox theologians who do not permit 
the past to have its own total integrity. This self -generated power which the past con- 
tains must, however, be made contemporary with us. At this crucial juncture, Niebuhr's 
style and expression (which ordinarily makes Immanuel Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 
read like the Bobsey Twins ) becomes particularly abstruse and arcane. There seem 
to be two possible interpretations open on this question. The first possibility suggests 

that we can become contemporaneous with the past if others including non-believers 
24 

do so as well. The second, suggests that antecedent to memory, there must be 

recognition, and that this latter quality is present when the disciples become aware that the 

man Jesus whom they had followed in the past now confronts them as a contemporary 
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bringing to life what they had held as memory. Similarly for us, the resurrection 
is a life bringing event which vitalizes a memory held common within the church, 
making the recognition of Christ by the disciples the memory of later Christians. This 
memory is kept honest by the critical tools of history both from within and without the 
church. 

Several criticisms come to mind at this point if one can really comprehend what 
it is that Niebuhr is pursuing. There is a sort of "in-group" dynamic to the whole argu- 
ment which may be satisfactory to those for whom the resurrection can be appropriated. 

Yet this power of the past seems largely dormant to the great majority of mankind. 
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especially as it emanates from some obscure events which took place in Palestine in 

and around Jerusalem a little under two thousand years ago. For most, the modern 

world seems to be a self-sufficient plurality of events and interpretations quite unmoored 

from a world which preached Jesus' resurrection from the dead. Niebuhr sees the 

task of theology as follows: "His (the theologian’s) duty is first of all to get inside the 

apostolic mind and to appropriate its presuppositions, then to hcing to bear upon this 
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material his own critical apparatus in a systematic fashion. " There are two basic 

weaknesses in such an approach. First, it devalues our own contemporary experience 

(not to be confused with our contemporaneity with the resurrection of Jesus), and, 

second, it assumes that the present can indeed be shucked away. The man who does 

make it back there is loath to return, but to modern secular man, he is quite simply 

"out of it. " Niebuhr clearly wishes to maintain the integrity of both the past and the 

present, but his work to date seems only to afford a choice of one or the other. The 

present would appear to be quite out of reach from the past's supposed power. 

In summary, we can see that both Pannenberg and Niebuhr despite some of their 

differences have kept one important factor of doing history honestly in the forefront of 

their theology. Both maintain that the past has a unique and vital character of its own. 

Both view the resurrection as the key historical event through which all of history can 

be understood within human means. Neither has as much to say about our contemporary 

experience or how the analogy of the resurrection can be meaningfully linked up to this 

contemporary experience. Pannenberg, however, has given us some further inkling 

as to how the gulf between then and now is to be bridged. He has suggested an approach 

along the lines of the German philosopher, Gadamer, in which the horizons of past and 
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present are expanded until they touch and melt together. To this further possibility 
we must turn later on in the conclusion of this essay after we have examined the work 
of some other modern theologians. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


In the preceding chapter our subject was the necessity for theology to begin its 
task within history. We examined those who would start their theology in the histori- 
cality of the resurrection of Jesus Christ as it prefigures the totality of history. In 
this chapter we will scrutinize three North American theologians whose work finds 
its initial impetus generated out of contemporary experience rather than the biblical 
past. 


jj* 3jc jjj jj; 

So far, we have confined our discussion of the theological task to an historical 
approach informed by the Scriptures, and specifically those accounts in the New Testa- 
ment concerning the resurrection of Jesus Christ. A somewhat different methodology 
can be discovered in the work of theologians whose intellectual stimulus is found in a 
critique of contemporary experience. Such a theologian is Leslie Dewart, a Roman 
Catholic professor and layman from Canada. Dewart's book title. The Future of Belief , 
is an obvious reverberation from Freud's w6rk. The Future of an Illusion , * in which 
Freud stipulated that religious beliefs were no more than an illusion motivated by a 
desire for wish -fulfilment. Moreover, Dewart has become involved in the well-known 
"Christian -Marxist Dialogue" of recent years which has taken place mostly in Europe. 

In the 1968 winter issue of Dialog in an article entitled "The Christian Marxist Dialogue: 
2 

What Next?" Harvey Cox outlines these contemporary conversations as they have 
progressed thus far. While conversations between Christians and Marxists are nothing 
new, there is a certain urgent truth and immediacy to them brought on by international 
political exigencies. Furthermore, the debate has sharpened the thinking within both 
camps with no small ameliorating effect resulting for Christian theology. Such is some 
of the stuff of Dewart's theological thrust and intent. 

In the light of this genuine concern over our own contemporary situation, Dewart 
sets out his task: 

This book advances, first, the suggestion that the integration of 
Christian belief and contemporary experience must logically begin -- 
that is, it cannot in the end abstract from -- the integration of the 
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concept of God with contemporary experience. . . The problem of 
integrating theism and modern life requires, therefore, a theoreti- 
cal justification (in the light of a commitment to the truth of Chris - 
tianity) of the attempt to integrate it with contemporary experience -- 
in other words, a theory of dogmatic development. ^ 

There are two elements here in Dewart's prolegomena which should be noted. First, 
the two polar constituents of theology, Christian belief and contemporary experience, 
to which we alluded in the Introduction are to be integrated. Contemporary experience 
calls to mind all of the seeming pluralities of the universe as we know it today. Second, 
this integration if it is successful will result in a theory of "dogmatic development. " 

In other words, something protean and dynamic will result from this marriage which 
will break through the static conceptualization of past theologies. So far, there is 
nothing particularly new or different about this, since Dewart has not yet really shown 
his hand. We must search out his writing to discover which of the two, Christian belief 
or contemporary experience, will receive the ultimate priority. 

Toward the end of the first chapter of The Future of Belief , Dewart discusses 
critically four twentieth century theologians who have influenced him. It is in this 
critique that Dewart commits himself to a method. First, he lauds Paul Tillich for so 
strongly pressing the issue of correlating modern experience with the concept of God. 

Yet Tillich could not shake off the nemesis of ontology; his God was "being itself" or 
"the ground of all being. ” Such a definition, claims Dewart, is an irretrievable con- 
cession to Platonic metaphysics. There is no need to talk of being if our contemporary 
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think ing has no need of the concept. Second, Dewart commends the work of Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer who recognized two essential factors in theology: first, that contemporary 
experience should be an integral whole rather than a dichotemization of faith and ex- 
perience, and second, that no part of Christian faith ought escape radical re-examination 
and reconceptualization at its most fundamental level. ^ A third theologian who has 
influenced Dewart is Teilhard de Chardin. ^ Especially attractive to Dewart has been 
Teilhard's evolutionary vision presumably containing the sort of dynamism essential 
to dogmatic development. Yet, Teilhard is faulted on two counts: first, Teilhard's 
idea of development seems very similar to the Platonic concept of "becoming. " As 
such, it is an atavistic utilization of thinking no longer contemporary with our own. 
Second, and related to the first point, Teilhard equates intelligibility and necessity. 
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and in so doing he eliminates any possibility of true evolutionism within his theo- 
logical understanding. For according to Teilhard, "the evolutionary processes lead 
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necessarily and inevitably to a final (Omega) point of history. " Dewart's understanding 
of evolution in its contemporary setting cannot admit to final points -- to any sort of 
teleology. Evolutionism is a totally open-ended process. Finally, Dewart mentions 
the work done by Bultmann to demythologize the Scriptures. Bultmann’s main weakness 
is that he has sent a boy out to do a man's work. As Dewart states it: 

More concretely, it will be suggested that the integration of theism 
with today's everyday experience requires not merely the demythologiza - 
tion of Scripture but the more comprehensive dehellenization of dogma , 
and specifically that of the Christian doctrine of God. ° 

In the main body of his book. Dewart sets out precisely to purge the theological 
enterprise of its hellenistic hang-overs. Rather than understanding God as being. 

Dewart opts to understand him as presence. The proper response to God's presence 
is faith which is defined as 

the existential response of the self to the openness of the trans- 
cendence disclosed by conscious experience; our decision to respect, 
to let be, the contingency of our being, and therefore, to admit into 
our calculations a reality beyond the totality of being. ^ 

At the same time, faith in recognizing this reality beyond contingent being finds a new 
freedom for man. The limits set upon man are indeed the contingency of his being; 
the possibilities open to man are the free appropriations of God's grace. 

It should be apparent by this point that Dewart's starting point, his basic premises, 
are located in contemporary experience. Both his rigid adherence to an open-ended 
evolutionism and his determination to update Christian kerygma and dogma are seen 
as initiating from a twentieth century view -point. The fact that these two axioms are 
never questioned or contradicted shows us that they will remain his unvarying guide - 
lines within the acknowledged theological task. Juxtaposed next to the work of Richard R. 
Niebuhr and Wolfhart Pannenberg, Dewart's starting point is in direct contrast to the 
previously cited antecedents of the historically understood resurrection event. Albeit 
that Dewart claims his interest is to begin with a correlation between a concept of God 
and contemporary experience, it is theo -logically clear that he must first define what 
these two terms mean. In his dehellenization program (whether or not hellenistic 
theology contains those aspects he opposes), he has come out quite clearly for a non- 
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static conceptualization of God. God is recognized not so much through his essence 
or existence as through his functions. There is good precedent for such an approach. 

We look at the atonement, for example, as a way into Christology rather than vice 
versa; we can better comprehend God through his work than his being. This, indeed, 
is a proper cause for the excitement which Dewart's book has generated. 

Dewart's other basic premise, that of evolutionism, is ultimately his downfall. 
There are three related reasons for doubting the validity of evolutionism as the proper 
framework within which to ascertain the real ity of contemporary experience. The first 
is the very real stigma which attaches itself to any "ism. " For such words carry with 
them an absolutizing character that will not admit to alternative analysis. The mere 
form of the word evolutionism makes it suspect to anyone who has followed out to con- 
clusion a governing concept only to discover that it inevitably carries with it reduc- 
tionist principles which cannot fully encompass the apparent pluralities of contemporary 
experience. Further, and more specific criticism of evolutionism lies in its cross- 
disciplinary applications to history. Evolutionary history bespeaks a uniformity and 
measurement which is impossible to find. The Dutch historian, Johan Huizinga, puts 
it this way: 

Every influence from the outside is a disturbance of the previous 
situation. The biologist, for whom this is just as fundamentally valid, 
is able to consider the sum total of these disturbances as one factor in 
the phylogenetic aspect, owing to their similarity and constancy. He 
considers the prevalence of certain constant conditions as essential for 
the existence of the organism. The historian cannot follow that path. 

For him, every influence remains a disturbance. As a result the con- 

1 0 

cept of evolution comes close to being of dubious value. 

Specifically, in the case of Dewart, the biological organism is replaced by a surrogate 
contemporary Christian form of understanding. We have already seen, however, that 
"similarity and constancy" are not aspects of the historical scene. Rather, uniqueness 
and impossibility of firm analogy remain the order of the day for history including its 
understanding of our own contemporary situation. 

Another criticism of the applicability of evolutionism to the course of human 
eventfulness lies in some of the discoveries in the field of ecology. Here the observa- 
tion has been put forward that man can adapt to change in his environment in a way not 
observable in other animal life. ^ This is no throw-back from a Lamarckian hypothesis 
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of "acquired characteristics" which never has been honored as scientific theory. 

Instead, it merely recongizes an ability in man to affect the environment about him 
either to his advantage or disadvantage. Yet retaining this ability, man cannot so 
easily be said to be subject to the forces of random natural selection. There is plen- 
tiful evidence that man can shorten or prolong his own survival quite apart from anything 
initiated by other phylogenetic phenomena. In brief, man need not be a mere pawn of 
natural forces ; this smacks too much of a fatalistic relinquishment of freedom to which 
neither Christian nor non-Christian will readily admit. 

Finally, and most importantly. Dewart's evolutionism runs directly counter to 

our biblical attestation that there really is a divine plan -- that God, after all, is a 

force directly working toward an Omega point in history. Dewart's evolutionism leads 

12 

him to a statement like this: "In a word, there is no divine plan. " Yet there is evi- 
dence integral to Christianity which locates Dewart one hundred and eighty degrees 
from the apostolic understanding of the resurrection and total work of Christ. Even 
if we discount an apocalyptic centrality to the Revelation of John or the so-called 
little apocalypse in Mark 13, within the totality of the Christian Gospel there is still 

overwhelming evidence that according to biblical understanding, God has a plan or pro- 

13 

gram to be worked out in the history of mankind. Our final estimate, therefore, of 
any planless (although not necessarily open-ended) reality must be rejected. In the 
case of Dewart's theology, it simply is a case of a contemporary theory dominating 
any attempt to integrate Christian concepts with contemporary experience. We must 
be able to allow each of these two factors to retain its own integrity. 

sj: sj: sj: ajs $ 5js 

One can hardly blaim Dewart for trying to write theology which is immediate 
to contemporary experience -- which indeed adopts some of those elements of contem- 
porary experience. This propensity seems particularly prevalent in America. Very 
often, the spoken or unspoken assumption is that contemporary American experience 
takes in what reality there is to know. The gospel is seen as a prospective social 
commentator upon this reality thereby conjoining Christian belief with the full circle 
of reality. Some of this work seems highly imaginative and innovative; it requires 
our examination, therefore, as an effort to recovery theology's lost domain. 
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Julian N. Hartt, in a volume entitled A Christian Critique of American Culture 
which is the first volume of a projected dogmatic theology, states a very bold starting 
point. He says : 

If the church is to learn again how to ransom the time she must 
achieve a deeper penetration of that tightly woven fabric of good-and- 
evil we call contemporary civilization. Theology of culture has spoken 
to that need, even when it has been launched from the institution of the 
church's impotence to speak creatively to contemporary man. Even 
the passionate indictment of the voluntary servitude of the church to 
the lords and masters of the age has thrown some light on the actuali- 
ties of the world in which the Christian must make choices and hope for 
grace to live with their consequences. But this illumination, fitful or 
steady, is very much by way of a side effect of theology of culture. 

We shall find at the heart of the enterprise a conviction that Christian 
theology is improperly done when it comes only at the end -- or in 
homiletical forays into the arts along the way -- to consider the 
cultural situation of faith. Theology of culture seeks to relocate and 
reestablish the very foundations and form of Christian theology. It 
is not enough for culture to appear somewhere in theological systems 
as a topic of high importance. Theology proper must begin with an ^ 
analysis of culture, or it will prove to be systematically meaningless. 

Enough is said here by Hartt to indicate that his starting point is that same point that 
Dewart accepted but never articulated explicitly. Indeed, starting with the here and 
now has an attraction which both Richard R.- Niebuhr and Wolfhart Pannenberg's 
theologies lack -- that is a purported immediate contact with contemporary experience. 
Unfortunately for systematics' sake, this immediate starting point or premise can 
only be partially honored as we shall see. In order to be an effective critic, there 
are certain tools of the trade which must first be procured. 

In the first place, we can see that a Christian critic like Hartt is immediately 
influenced by what has transpired in the world prior to and during his own lifetime. 

For example, the disillusioning failures of the"social gospel” are a part of Hartt's 
past. When he comes to discuss presuppositions and absolute presuppositions, he 
accepts the former while rejecting the latter. One suspects that Hartt greatly admires 
the work of the social gospelers, but refuses to accept their over-sanguine dynamic; 
its fault is an absolute hope. Thus, he puts it this way: 

The demands of God assume that there is a criterion at hand to 
make their acceptance intelligible. Jesus Christ is this criterion. The 
anxious confused quest for absolute presuppositions seeks a way through 
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to Being so massive and so insistent upon his own rights that every 
human concealment comes to grief against it. This quest, charac- 
teristically modern, runs aground on the presumptive absoluteness 
of civilizations claiming that such Being is disclosed absolutely in 
their particular histories. ^ 

Further along, Hartt elaborates upon this issue: 

This is just the point at which we have to admit not only that 
there are things we know about being and human being apart from Jesus 
Christ, but also that some of these things are essential for the right 
interpretation of the knowledge we have in Jesus Christ. Not to admit 
these things, or to refuse to develop them, is to make the wrong asser- 
tion of the absoluteness of Jesus Christ. The mysteries of being and 
human existence are not silenced or cleared up by shouting "Jesus 
Christ" as loudly as possible. 

Hartt would have us avoid screaming this oath of desperation by recognizing some root 

elements of human reality which exist quite apart from any religious orientation. These 

17 

are death, love, creativity, anxiety, and guilt. Further on in his work, Hartt elabo- 
rates upon the gospel message and comments upon the eschatological framework of 
history as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps a sufficient amount has been said to this point about Hartt's proposed 
theology that we can make intelligent comment upon it and verify whether he is equal 
to the theological task that we have set for him. Unlike any of the other theologians 
that we have encountered so far, Hartt scrupulously avoids an absolute first step. One 
gets the impression that he has been "blooded" in combat, and has no desire to take any 
unnecessary chances. His initial allegation that he must of necessity begin with cul- 
tural analysis has been largely watered down. Instead he takes a relativistic stance 
toward both Jesus Christ and contemporary social constants. Hartt is supremely sus- 
picious of any system of human construction. He takes "pot shots" at both self-assured 
pietism and self-righteous messianism. His greatest whipping boy, however, is meta- 
physics. He says: 

There can be nothing properly mysterious about propositional truth. 

There is something essentially mysterious about the truth of actuality. 

Thus, the greater the actuality the greater the mystery. From which 
we properly conclude that all the reasons given for crediting the propo- 
sition "God exists” cannot prepare one for the shock of his actuality. 

The Gospel administers this shocking mystery. Woe to theology if it 
provide metaphysical insulation against it. 
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Hartt’s theology typifies a certain style found in popular, periodical literature 
in our own time. It is practical rather than systematic, ethical rather than doctrinal, 
topical rather than timeless, and skeptical rather than optimistic. It is much more 
a "voice crying in the wilderness" of contemporary culture than one of healing and 
reconciliation. He has a knowledge of God and his activity based upon faith in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, He also has quite a bit to say about all of reality. Generally 
his technique is to split it up into asthenic particles pointing out that this or that science 
or ideology is not the answer to man’s prayers. Hartt's gospel stands juxtaposed in 
battle array against contemporary interpretation of the world which is not Christian. 

It seems to me that the linkage between the Christian Gospel and contemporary experi- 
ence could be more positive, creative, and constructive than this program of criticism. 

19 

It has already been pointed out that the various secular philosophies have run aground. 

It is also safe to say that science and technology have similarly run into trouble in terms 

20 

of basic premises of reality as well as utilization. We recall that Michael Harrington 
has sought a world in which Christianity and aetheistic humanism can hold a meaningful 
debate. It appears that Hartt is unwilling to move to such a forum. Rather, all possible 
opponents and conversants are disqualified by the acerbic demands of the gospels as 
Hartt has come to know it. In so doing, Hartt prevents any fruitful search for the posi- 
tive practice of Christian ethics. Hartt, top, is critical of art, politics, and mass 
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culture. Yet, so also, are Herbert Marcuse and Norman O. Brown ^ in their own 

separate ways. These non-Christianly generated critiques of culture are every bit as 

devastating as Hartt's and yet I doubt if the three could ever agree beyond their negative 

analysis. The purely critical stance relies upon a beleaguered fortress mentality 

different from that of the Early Church in that it denies two thousand years of Christian 

endeavor and belief in the created order. It seems to be saying that God works in 

history, but only when man can recognize it as such. 

Summing up the work of Hartt we have to use adjectives like hyper -critical, 
insular, and cynical. Hartt’s Jesus Christ appears to be ultimately a product of Hartt's 
disillusionment with man’s worldly attempts to realize a Kingdom of God to date. The 
integration of God with reality never quite comes off as hoped because of a massive 
loss of trust in a universal reality. Hartt's incomplete, non-systematic dogmatics has 
only been critical to date. It is able to address itself to any facet of culture, but only 
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in pessimistic, Cassandra -like tones. Theology must do more than flay the straw - 
man of defunct secular systems. 


sj: ^ sfs 


The same pessimism is not so noticeable in Herbert Richardson, another American 

relativistic theologian. Richardson's term for the contemporary "world-view" is the 

intellectus ; it subsumes a complex, unsystematic, pluralistic matrix of meaning in 

which the problems of today reside. Richardson notes that modern atheism is a sign 

that we are passing from an old intellectus to a new. The old, and still largely current, 

intellectus is that of personal self-consciousness, "the indubitable foundation, even the 
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unrecognized presupposition, of all else. " Theologians must respond to this intellectus 
according to its terms. Thus, with the intellectus from which we are now emerging, 
Christian intellectuals had to cope with doubt. The outcome, according to Richardson 
was this: 


The great creative theologians who established the intellectus 
of the modern world fought against skepticism. They overcame it by 
exposing the presupposition of al^doubt, namely, the indubitable 
existence of self-consciousness. 

Moving in to replace this intellectus of doubt is a new cultural epoch whose 
intellectus is that of "sociotechnics. " 

By sociotechnics is meant that new knowledge whereby man 
exercises technical control not only over nature but also over all 
the specific institutions that make up society: i. e. economics, 
education, science, and politics. Hence, sociotechnics presages 
the end of "economic man" as well as of "scientific man" and 
"political man. " It replaces these separated institutional functions 
with the cybernetic integration of society within a single rational 
system. ^ 

The task of theology within this new intellectus of sociotechnics "is not only to affirm 

the new concerns implied by the prophetic aetheism of a transitional moment in history, 

but also to resist their secularization. In providing a religious integration for a new 

intellectus, theology also works to redeem that intellectus from the destructive power 
27 

of secularism. " The religious integration needed for sociotechnics is a universal 
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reconciliation -- a faith that reality really is a unity. For Richardson recognizes a 

plurality of systems or ideologies at work in the world. His reconciling Christianity 

would posit a stance of "suspended judgment" over the competing pluralities much like 

Karl Mannheim's sociology of knowledge which is metacritical in nature and looks for 

28 

a transcending principle of unity. Richardson would have us approach this over- 
arching unity through some sort of mythic language, and specifically that which relates 
to the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Christian language -- i. e. the 
Scriptures -- is to summon up or evoke the meaning of reality. This language is 
myth insofar as it encompasses the whole of a complex history or story. As such, it 
is irreducible truth and metacritical. It is this Christian myth which is to be Richard- 
son's all-encompassing and reconciling starting point to integrate the pluralism of the 

29 

sociotechnic intellectus. 

In contrast to Hartt, Richardson wants to accept the work of secular sciences and 

ideologies to date. He wants to rework them into a unified whole which he calls a 

henological metaphysics (the study and theory of unity). This henology is a rationally 

based metaphysic; "it does not invoke revelation at any point, nor does it inquire into 
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the mysteries of faith. " Yet it is open for theological utilization; Richardson makes 
use of the divine unity within the Trinity to Christianize his appropriation of the socio- 
technic intellectus. He follows this up with some very ingenious correlations of 
traditional doctrines like the Sabbath, the incarnation, the virgin mother of God, the 

3 

Holy Spirit and sanctification with the American sociotechnic intellectus as he sees it. 

It would appear that, if we could accept Richardson’s henological overview, he has 
manufactured a most spectacular theological system. 

Difficulties arise with Richardson precisely in his analysis of sociotechnics as 
the incipient intellectus of our day and its corresponding metaphysic of henology. If 
one were to propose this henology to the new breed of systems analysts who deal in 
cross-disciplinary systems of a cybernetic nature, few but the most cerebral and 
optimistic would suggest that this is possible. Cybernetics has its own problems not 
the least of which is value. Values are essentially non -quantifiable and must be pushed 
off to one side into a little box outside of the flow of the system. Sophisticated weapons 
and missile systems have been constructed in this fashion; in fact, the whole American 
defense system and its part in the American economy has been put together this way. 
The system does not say what these weapons are used for; it does not judge on the issue 
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of whether a nation must have a defense/war economy in order to subsist. Richardson 
may be correct in assuming that each system or ideology carries with it its own values, 
but in our own age they seem most often to be the value of "letting be. " Great physical 
and social changes are wrought without a corresponding value change. A recent com- 
mentator on the use of cybernated systems has suggested that only ad hoc systems 
carry value. Formalist, heuristic, and operating unit designs all carry with them a 

rigid initiating logic which cannot be shucked off when human values are crossed except 
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by throwing over the whole systems design altogether. 

Hartt could no doubt have a field day with Richardson's new metaphysics. He 

might either attack its various and competing subsystems showing how they are built 

upon myth as some have already done; he could point to Richardson’s utter avoidance 

of the work of Kant; or he might cite the work of Goedel and others which point to the 

33 

logical inconsistencies appearing of necessity, finally in any system of logic. 

Richardson himself indicates that his work to date is purely heuristic, but it tends 
nevertheless toward an ontology which seems to limit the very freedom of God. Perhaps 
a detailed reworking of henology can rescue biblical eschatology from a secondary 
position, but this does not yet appear to be on the horizon. 

s{c sf: sfc 

A cursory summary of the theologians we have examined in this chapter brings 
this result. All of them in one way or other have cheapened the basic integrity of the 
Gospel. Dewart has been too zealous in reducing contemporary experience and reality 
down to his brand of open-ended, planless evolutionism. Hartt has been unwilling to 
go beyond a critical view of the world as it now is; there is repentance for Hartt, but 
no apparent positive belief in the gospel; there is preaching, but no healing. For 
Richardson, speculation into the intricacies of the coming technical society has brought 
a focus onto its immediate integration with Christian doctrines of a rather static nature. 
The eschatology which we have frequently pointed to as central to the gospel is largely 
hypassed. It still remains for us to find a theology which will respect both the gospel 
and our present situation, and the reality which we aspire to find. In the next 
chapter, we will explore the theology of hope as a possible way out of this morass. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


In the preceding two chapters we have examined polar approaches to the task 
of theology. While Richard R. Niebuhr and Pannenberg on the one hand and Dewart 
and the American theologians on the other are all attempting to coordinate certain 
historical events surrounding the figure of Jesus Christ with contemporary concep- 
tions of reality, the former have commenced their work with those events of history 
whereas the latter have tried to begin with contemporary views of reality. In the 
work of Jurgen Moltmann we can see an effort being made to find a common denomi- 
nator between the two without unduly disturbing or rigidifying the truth and integrity 
of either historical events or contemporary world-views. 

# * * # & * * 

Moltmann is another theologian who has been involved in the Christian-Marxist 

Dialogue to which we made allusion earlier. Of particular fascination and influence 

upon Moltmann has been a strain of Marxist humanism which he terms "esoteric 

Marxism. " The "esoteric Marxism" of Ernst Bloch developed in his major work. 

Das Prinzip Hoffnung ("The Hope Principle"), supplies a secular philosophy around 

which Moltmann has coordinated his theology of hope. Bloch's philosophy is attractive 

to Moltmann on several grounds. First, it recognizes the framework of biblical 

prophetic history. As Bloch puts it, "Man is indebted to the Bible for his eschato- 

1 

logical consciousness. " Second, both esoteric Marxism and contemporary Christianity 
must deal somehow with the problem of revelation. Third, both are concerned to 
interpret an eschatological meaning of modern times as the dawning of a "new age. " 
Finally, both evidence a peculiar form of atheism prevalent in contemporary thought. 
As Moltmann states it: 

In this esoteric form of Marxism, atheism is meaningful only 
to the extent that it can help to liberate man to self-fulfillment and aid 
him in his own formation of human history. In this sense, it is an 
aetheism opposed to divine hypostases, which are seen only as a sys- 
tem by which man is eased of the freedom and activity that he requires; 
however, it does not deny the major objects of hope in the Bible itself: 

"the kingdom of God" and "the resurrection of the dead. " One should 
therefore understand it as a denial of a personal God for the sake of 
God and the kingdom of God. 2 
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It is this sort of parallel thinking which has made the Bloch/ Moltmann conver- 
sations so intriguing. While this is not the place to pursue the various peregrinations 
3 

of that debate, ' suffice it to say that theologies of hope represent a genuine effort 
to interpret contemporary conceptions of reality wherever they may be. We will see 
that it is the effort of Moltmann to integrate the Gospel with any and all comers through 
this eschatological medium of hope without sacrificing anything from the basic fabric 
of the resurrection event. 

Turning directly to Moltmann’s major work in English, Theology of Hope , we 
can see that the principle of hope has permeated into the very heart of MoltmaruTs 
methodological considerations. In contrast to Anselm's well-known theological prin- 
ciple: fides quaerens intellectum -- credo, ut intelligam , Moltmann replaces fides 
with spes , credo with spero . He says: 

If it is hope that maintains and upholds faith and keeps it moving 
on, if it is hope that draws the believer into the life of love, then it 
will also be hope that is the mobilizing and driving force of faith’s 
thinking, of its knowledge of, and reflections on, human nature, history 
and society. Faith hopes in order to know what it believes. Hence all 
its knowledge will be an anticipatory, fragmentary knowledge forming 
a prelude to the promised future, and as such is committed to hope. 

Hence also vice versa the hope which arises from faith in God's promise 
will become the ferment in our thinking, its mainspring, the source of 
its restlessness and torment. ^ 

As an initiating first principle of theological methodology, we can see that hope encom- 
passes a number of factors which we have previously noted. Hope is heuristic; it is 
Troeltsch's "Promethean will -to -truth;" it avoids both the despair of a critical theology 
like that of Hartt just as it skirts a presumptuous metaphysical theology like that of 
Richardson. ^ It evidences neither the reductionism of Dewart's evolutionism nor the 
confidence of Richard R. Niebuhr's "memory." In brief it appears to be an appropriate 
method within which an eschatological theology can be worked out. 

Moltmann's examination of some of the theologians who have preceded him in 
the twentieth century is a good introduction into the direction of his thinking. Since 
the rediscovery of eschatology, theologians have been hindered by its logos aspects; 
they have not permitted the promissory and hopeful aspects to govern their understanding 
of the eschaton. Much of this unwillingness to make eschatology central to the Christian 
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Gospel has been due to an overzealousness in integrating the Gospel into the sur- 
rounding contemporary culture. Moltmann assures us that the traditional theological 
task as we have outlined it is itself suspect in its intention. He explains it this way. 

For the loss of eschatology -- not merely as an appendix to 
dogmatics, but as the medium of theological thinking as such -- has 
always been the condition that makes possible the adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to its environment and, as a result of this, the self -surrender 
of faith. Just as in theological thought the blending of Christianity 
with the Greek mind made it no longer clear which God was really being 
spoken of, so Christianity in its social form took over the heritage of 
the ancient state religion. It installed itself as the "crown of society" 
and its "saving centre, " and lost the disquieting, critical power of its 
eschatological hope. ° 

Moltmann’ s intent, in the light of the primacy of eschatology and its ever-present 

enemy, the apparent rigidities of the human environment, is to find a working reve - 

lation which does no damage to a God of promise and hope. 

Clearly his first adversary must be Immanuel Kant and the "transcendental 

eschatology" which has been a resultant of the Kantian synthesis of rationalism and 

empiricism. Rejecting an intellectual knowledge of last things, Kant still maintained 

that the eschaton could be apprehended existentially and ethically through practical 

reason. Reality continued to be out beyond man's experience; the "final things" became 

only approachable through "eternal conditions of possible experience. If the eschata 

are supra -sensible and as such beyond all possibility of knowledge, then eschatological 

perspectives are in turn also completely irrelevant for the knowledge of the world of 
7 

experience. Moltmann cites with approval the remark of Hans Urs von Balthasar 

g 

that "transcendental philosophy becomes the method toward inward apocalypse. " 

This is a form of the same problem which we encountered earlier in the Introduction 
with the theology of Freidrich Schleiermacher. What has happened as a result, 
according to Moltmann, is a radical bifurcation in which history can at best be the 

historical faith of the church while faith becomes a contemplation of "eternal truths 

9 

of reason." Moltmann concludes: 

A new concept of the cosmos in terms of natural science obscures 
the experience of reality as history; while on the other hand human 
existence pales to an ineffable solitary subjectivity, which must flee 
all contact with reality and all concessions towards it in order to abide 
by itself. This cleavage into objectification and subjectivity is not to 
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be escaped -- nor can theology escape it in bringing the gospel to 
the modern world -- by declaring one side of this kind of thinking 
to be vain, deficient, corrupt and decadent. Rather, theology will 
have to take the hardened antitheses and make them fluid once more, 
to mediate in the contradiction between them and reconcile them. 

That, however, is only possible when the category of history, which 
drops out in this dualism, is rediscovered in such a way that it does 
not deny the antithesis in question, but spans it and understands it 
as an element in an advancing process . . . the essential thing will 
be to make these abstract products of the modern denial of history 
fluid once more, and to understand them as forms assumed in history 
by the spirit in the course of an eschatological process which is kept 
in hope and in motion by the promise grounded in the cross and resur- 
rection of Christ. -*-0 

It must be readily conceded that such a methodology or epistemological approach 
is breathtakingly freeing from the old and ossified dualism of Kant's critiques. One 
wonders whether a hard-line Kantian would be impressed; he probably would point out 
that the eschatological hope engendered by God's entering history in Jesus Christ is 
the crucial prius to any loosing of the antitheses, and he might be unwilling to accept 
that prius. He might point out that the supposed reality which no human can yet know 
(or ever know) has been constructed as the end of history and that this is to introduce 
a fluidity and change which the given subjective categories of space and eternal time 
cannot of necessity accept. We must return to these criticisms, for even Moltmann 
sees that we cannot escape them. 

Meanwhile, given this loosening of the dichotomy between the objective and 
subjective, the theologies of Barth and Bultmann fall like wheat before the scythe. 

Both the former who stresses the subjectivity of God and the latter who concentrates 
on the subjectivity of man are faulted for their use of the old categories. Progressive 
revelation in the theologies of "salvation history" is similarly criticized for the opposite 
reason that it has not taken seriously enough the tools of critical historical reason. 
Moltmann then moves on to a critique of "history as the indirect self -revelation of 
God. This is the method that we saw employed by Wolfhart Pannenberg, and it 
thereby deserves our closest scrutiny, for it is a method very close to that of Moltmann 
himself. 

You will recall that Pannenberg is concerned to integrate his knowledge of God 
with the "totality of reality" as it is revealed in universal history. Moltmann argues 
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that Pannenberg and his circle have merely replaced Greek cosmic theology with a 
universal history. 

The epistemological method remains the same, only in place 
of the self-contained cosmos whose eternally recurring sameness 
makes it a theophany in its symmetry and harmony, we have an open- 
ended cosmos with a teleological trend towards the future. "History” 
thus becomes the new summary term for "reality in its totality. " In 
the place of the metaphysical point in which the unity of the cosmos 
culminates, we have the eschatological point in which history finds 
its unity and its goal. 12 

If the principle of the Greek cosmos is retained and merely given an eschatological 

application (and there seems to be evidence in the work of Augustine that it was), there 

is some cause to doubt whether history, faith, and hope have been understood and taken 

seriously. In order to circumvent the Kantian critique, theological history must be 

defined by itself rather than by nature. Moltmann claims that Pannenberg in his earnest 

quest for a cosmic God has disregarded the God of promise as first encountered in the 
13 

Old Testament. ' For if a God of the "totality of reality" at the end of history is assured 
to the Christian, the basic openness and questionableness of God's promises is counter- 
feit and hollow. The history of Israel is reduced to a drama or play in which reality 

is never at stake. We have seen that the early Pannenberg tried to deal directly with 

14 

the problem of promise and fulfillment; the question remains whether or not he has 
been side-tracked like those early Jews whose vision narrowed from an open-ended 
eschatology to a closed apocalyptic terminus . 

Moltmann alleges that this problem is not solved by following the route (taken by 
Richard R. Niebuhr and Pannenberg) pointing out that historical understanding derives 
from the Bible; the problem is not in the past, but in the future. For if we take the 
resurrection as the analogy which governs all of our understanding of history (as Niebuhr 
and Pannenberg have done), we have violated history's own uniqueness. 

The thesis that this event of the raising of Jesus must be "his- 
torically" verifiable in principle, would require us first of all so to 
alter the concept of the historical that it would allow of God's raising 
the dead and would make it possible to see in this raising of the dead 
the prophesied end of history. To call the raising of Jesus historically 
verifiable is to presuppose a concept of history which is dominated by 
the expectation of a general resurrection of the dead as the end and 
consummation of history. Resurrection and the concept of history 

1 s 

then contain a vicious circle for the understanding. 
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Here we see that Troeltsch's "principle of analogy" is back to haunt us. Pannenberg's 

program of "knowledge leading to faith" has forced him to retain some semblance of 

this principle. Moltmann, however, is less reluctant to adhere to analogy in this case. 

He feels that it has gotten Pannenberg onto untenable ground, for it demands a general 

resurrection of the dead as a correlative occurence. Yet what about the future of 

Jesus, the source of the risen life of all believers? It would appear that Jesus' life- 

1 6 

giving mission is prior to the resurrection's "apocalyptic self-preservation" for 

all believers. Moltmann maintains that "the apocalyptic outlook which interprets the 

whole of reality in terms of universal history is secondary compared with this world - 

17 

transforming outlook in terms of promise and missionary history. 

Pannenberg's error, it seems, has been to seek the universal aspects of the 
Christian gospel with a vengeance. In order to find a starting point, he has paradoxi- 
cally focused on just one aspect of that gospel -- i. e. the apocalyptic aspects of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Moltmann adds one final fillip to his own argument when 
he reminds Pannenberg that there was also a crucifixion, that ultimate contradiction of 
life when "God is dead. " If this, perhaps, is where atheistic, modern man now 
wanders, it is merely a trick of speculative legerdemain to begin with the resurrection 
as an event in which all of reality is mirrored . Enough has been said to indicate that 
Pannenberg is not yet ready to employ his Gadamer-like touching of historical horizons 
unless he is willing to get a fuller angle on just what these historical epochs really are. 

As for Moltmann, he continues to toe the line of promise -- a line across which 
lies an open-ended future. Here is where revelation is found. 

The"vital point" for a Christian view of revelation accordingly 
lies neither in "that which came to expression in the man Jesus" 

(Ebeling) nor in the "destiny of Jesus" (Pannenberg) but -- combining 
both of these -- in the fact that in all the qualitative difference of cross 
and resurrection Jesus is the same. ° 

Only the future can accord with promise, for promise most often contradicts existing 
realities, unless those be open to hope. Hope is only meaningful when reality remains 
in historic flux open to the future possibilities of God's work. "To think God and history 
together on the ground of the event of promise in the resurrection of Christ, does not 
mean to prove God from the world or from history, but vice versa to show the world 
to be history that is open to God and to the future. Notice that this is not the same 
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thing as the open-ended future of Dewart's theology which made use of neo-deistic 
ideas as to God's absence in the future history of the world. History, for Moltmann, 
is indeed open-ended, but it is open for God’s possibilities instituted through the mission 
of God's community in man. 

If Moltmann defines his own theological method as different from those of his 
predecessors, we must examine more fully his own unique development of the theology 
of hope. For a theologian who is reputedly so bound up in future eventfulness, Molt- 
mann still relies heavily upon the past. Present experience of hope includes a recounting 
of the past. For example, the issue of how God can become known and his promises 
become evident is approached from two angles. In the first place, the Old Testament 
tells us that God presents himself to our knowledge as subject. Thus he says, "And 
they shall know that I am Yahweh, " rather than "they shall know Yahweh. " God's 
initiating revelatory act is here stressed. At the same time, it is just as clear that 
cognition of God is really a sort of re -cognition. History itself has indicated the presence 
of God. Moltmann states that "Yahweh is recognizable as 'the mighty one' in the mirror 

of his historic acts. The historic connection between God's new action and his action 

20 

hitherto makes God's divinity recognizable. " It is in this tension between God's own 
self -disclosure and the events of history that his promises become known to us. 

This is the way in which the Jews could first come to know that Jesus is the Christ. 
The resurrection event is certainly central to the theology of Moltmann, yet it cannot 
be fully ascertained as historical fact or event as Pannenberg might indicate. Rather 
it is an event of revelation and of a promise which engenders hope based upon a prior 
history of God's promise and concern. 

"Raising of the dead" is an expression which looks expectantly 
towards the future proof of God's creative power over the non-existent. 

What "resurrection of the dead" really is, and what "actually happened" 
in the raising of Jesus, is thus a thing which not even the New Testament 
easter narratives profess to know. From the two mutually radically 
contradictory experiences of the cross and the appearances of Jesus, 
they argue to the event in between as an eschatological event for which 
the verifying analogy is as yet only in prospect and is still to come. 

That is, they use the term "raising" to express not only a judgment 
about something that happened to Jesus, but at the same time also an 
eschatological expectation. This expectation is fulfilled in Jesus' own 
case in the experiences of the cross and of the appearances, and yet 
it still remains an expectation and a hope that precedes our own experi- 
ence of being raised. 
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In Jesus' self-identification between the one who comes in glory and the one who 
suffered death upon the cross we experience his revelation to us. Our focus is turned 
to the future of Christ and the promise of the kingdom of God. It is in the kingdom of 
God that Christianity will see a universal eschatological horizon; it is in this hope that 
the Christian is moved to the mission of the Church to all nations. The mission is the 
primary way of correlating the Christian gospel with the "totality of reality. " 

The history of the future of Christ and the historic character 
of the witnesses and missionaries condition each other and stand in 
correlation of promissio and missio . The Christian consciousness 
of history is a consciousness of mission, and only to that extent is 
it also a consciousness of world history and of the historic character 
of existence. 22 

The problem of the gospel reaching out to man in his contemporary milieu still 
remains at issue. If Moltmann has merely given us a fuller yet paradoxically more 
tentative description of the gospel events, he must still show us how this can best be 
brought to the attention of the twentieth century. The crucial link-up lies within 
Moltmann' s appreciation that all of reality has not yet been accounted for, as we saw, 
for example, in his critique of Kant. 

The common denominator of the gospel times with that of our own is their mutual 

facing toward the future in hope. "It is the open future that gives us a common front 

with earlier ages and a certain contemporaneity, which makes it possible to enter into 

23 

discussion with them, to criticize and accept them. " It is important to realize for 

ourselves in our contemporary situation just how uncertain aid tentative the future is. 

Yet this has not been our problem so much as our neglecting a similar appreciation 

of the uncertainty of the future within the past. Too often we do history from effect to 

cause and leave it at that. We forget that a multiple of "effects" were possibilities 

24 

back then. "Unborn future lies in the past. " This is the nexus of our "common front" 
with any time. 

Moltmann stresses that this "common front" of facing the future in missionary 
hope must not lead to a counterfeit utopia. In his concluding chapter on the "Exodus 
Church" he stresses a passage from Hebrews 13:13f. : "Let us go forth therefore unto 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach. For here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come. " For Moltmann, any effort to solidify human experience into 
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any absolutizing mold is premature. This should not be a goal towards which hope 

tends. Whether it is an Hegelian absolute, self-sufficient subjectivity, the idea of 

community, or an institutional ideal, all of these soon become exclusively cultic, 

quite the contrary to a missionary thrust which moves through a pluralistic world (a 

pluriverse to date it seems). Moltmann recognizes that something is only alive at any 

25 

time in history when there is contradiction within it. The way out is through hope 
centered in an expectation for a future kingdom which is admittedly centered only in 
God's power. God, however, has extended this power to man through creation and 
through a concrete event which indicates a final determination. Therefore, there are 
possibilities open to men who would expend themselves in accord with the promise of 
creation and redemption, and this expenditure is to extend throughout the whole world. 

# # * # # * * 

In this chapter we have explored a theology of hope as developed in the work 
of Jurgen Moltmann. Clearly one of the most startling aspects of it is its profound 
critique of theologies based upon the work of Kant. Kant is said to have killed meta- 
physics for good. In the aftermath of that death, a tantalizing possibility for theology 
was left open through his work in "practical reason. " Yet we have seen how this option 
has lead to a continuing shrinkage in the theological purview. Moltmann has no desire 
to revive metaphysics. He is sufficiently impressed with Kant's own work. Nonetheless, 
Moltmann has seemingly shaken free of theology bound by subjective strictures by 
concentrating on the unique and changing nature of history. Moreover, he may have 
done his own "death -dealing, " for in the light of his work, systematic theology seems 
no longer viable, for eschatological theology refuses to adapt itself to any and all 
environments. We will take up this problem in detail in the Conclusion. 

******* 
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CONCLUSION 


The story is told about two men walking down a city street in the late evening. 

One of them drops his ring of keys, and so both begin to search around the ground on 
their hands and knees. Smith notices that Jones is looking around in an area under a 
street lamp quite a distance from where the keys were actually dropped. 

"Why look there?" says Smith; "The keys weren't lost where you're searching." 

"I suppose not, " replies Jones, "but this is the only place where anything can be 
seen. " 

Such a pattern of looking only in those areas where we can readily see is detec- 
table in practically every field of endeavor these days; there is no reason to think that 
theology has not frequently succumbed to this same faulty search. For example, the 
debate between the realist and the nominalist in the early Middle Ages can be charac- 
terized this way. The realist in the popular mind was one who sought reality in an arche- 
type or universal while the nominalist felt that universals were mere words without 
correspondence to any postion of reality. ^ When the nominalist came along to challenge 
the popular wisdom that universals might not be founded in reality, he struck at the very 
heart of the idea that theology could be the Queen of the Sciences -- that she could 
bring within the compass of her concern reality in its totality. We saw in the Introduction 
that this was the spark which ignited an ever -widening attack upon the universality of 
the theological purview. Anyone who would seek to recover the lost domains of theology 
would do well to recall this first breach in the wall lest they ignore or belittle the impor- 
tance of that debate. 

There may be an unnecessary assumption in making theology itself a universal. 

Back in the Middle Ages, the issue was whether "man, ” or "animal, " or "table" existed 
as a universal. We are too sophisticated to get involved in a debate like that anymore. 
Instead, we push universals back to a first remove. No longer do they represent things; 
rather they represent concepts like theology, history, or the perfect State. We talk and 
think as though theology exists full grown, viable, and self-sufficient with its procedures 
and content clear and well delineated. 

An instance of this over -hasty universalizing comes to mind in a debate I witnessed 
in the field of ecology. Ecology, as we all know, is the science which deals with the 
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relationship between organisms and their environment. A microbiologist with a great 
amount of social concern suggested that an ecological institute was needed to curb man's 
tendency to ruin the environment in which he lives. Such an institute would review men's 
technological inventions with an eye to their possible consequences prior to their imple- 
mentation. If such inventions would greatly disturb the current ecological balance, they 
would be summarily sent back to the drawing boards until they could meet standards of 
ecological responsibility. Thus, for example, the Atomic Energy Commission reviews 
all uses of atomic energy in peace-time to ensure against its misuse. Why not have an 
umbrella organization under which all new projects of this dimension are gauged on the 
ecological measure? 

As the debate developed, it was pointed out that the Atomic Energy Commission 
was established as a result of prior experimentation chiefly at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Only after countless human guinea-pigs lost their lives and there was both ample data 
and stricken-consciences to generate it, was the AEC formed (even when there had been 
ample evidence of danger when Mme. Curie died of radiation disease nearly fifty years 
before). Similarly, it was pointed out that all ecological problems do not become evident 
until they exist. To attempt to anticipate them before they exist, is to recognize within 
the field of ecology a universality of purview which simply is not there. Change is 
simultaneously the creator of new problems and the ruination of any and all pretense of 
universalism. Only the situation as it gradually develops can show us its possible 
results. 

The same point might be made equally well in the field of theology. In the theology 
of Herbert Richardson we saw a quest for universalism within the strictures of an 
henological overview of reality with the unspoken assumption that a universal overview 
is possible and fruitful. In the theology of Pannenberg universalism becomes more 
subtle. The totality of reality is pushed back to a future time when history as the reposi- 
tory of reality completes itself. Only then is reality truly universal. Yet no matter how 
careful one wants to be when he does theology in terms of universals the results are the 
same in a world which is constantly generating ever-new issues and problems. Uni- 
versals must be talked of in the conditional tense; they cannot simply be posited without 
there being a resulting quarrel. In the theology of Moltmann the problem of universals 
is recognized and avoided. We are told that we must take account of life's questionableness. 
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of man’s responsibilities vis a vis the promises of God, and of the hope that man must 
retain while he faces a future which promises nothing for certain. The mission of the 
Christian is instructed by biblical promises and nutured by an anticipation that Christ 
will come again in glory. At no point are we assured that it all fits together in a univer- 
sal framework. 

It would appear that those who avoid this tendency to make theology a universal 

also avoid establishing any fixed principles of procedure, and this seems to be on the 

right track. In an essay entitled "Theology in the University" H. Richard Niebuhr 

2 

examines the place of theology in those hubs of enlightenment, the universities. Every 
discipline of knowledge wishes to establish its universal pretentions to the utmost. As 
a result, we have economic and psychoanalytic interpretations of history, naturalistic 
versions of creation and the self, and philosophic and biological explanations of literature. 
Such a trend is healthy even if pretentious, for it preserves the sort of tension and con- 
flict which make universals epistemologically unreachable. 

In a university ultimately controlled by such a faith (seeking the 
universal), theology can by no means be queen. Insofar as it is theology 
based on confidence in God and on loyalty to the Universal Community, 
radically monotheistic rather than polytheistic in character, it can 
only ask for a place of service. It enters into the company of the sciences 
and studies not to be ministered to but to minister. ^ 

The same sort of program is recognized in a volume called Christianity in World 
4 

History . When the acquisition of knowledge was approached within an "ontocratic" 
ethos, theology could afford to think of herself as sovereign. In our current ethos, a 
"technocratic" one, the stasis of purpose which once prevailed has been shattered and 
with it have disappeared the absolutes which once thrived. Even if Christianity gave 
birth to this technocracy or process of secularization, there is no reason why her own 
modes of understanding -- i.e, that of theology -- need retain their former all- 
encompassing rigidities. Theology should recognize that she seeks universals like 
everyone else; theology ought not think that she has found this absolute, but await it 
with some humility. 

Some examples of how theology might behave are called to mind by this two line 

prayer-poem by Robert Frost: 

Forgive, O Lord, my little jokes on Thee 
And I'll forgive Thy great big one on me. ^ 
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Although it is a risky business trying to interpret such pithiness, it should demand a 
reconsideration of what we know about creation. One of the reasons that theologians 
of the stripe of Pannenberg and Richardson are so insistent upon a universalizing ten- 
dency is their own appreciation and faith that God has created the universal reality of 
which we have spoken. It seems mandatory that a theologian be able to speak coherently 

about this matter. One person who has shed some fresh light on the subject is Hugo 
6 

Rahner. He suggests first that there are some differences between work and play. 

Work must be performed; it is something one does out of necessity. Play, on the other 
hand, may be just as demanding of our capabilities, but is nevertheless not mandatory. 
The creation of the world by God is seen as something playful. The genesis of the 
universe by a self-sufficient God can have no necessity to it, for God appears to be 
perfect unto himself. Thus, the world seems to have been generated in a mood of play- 
fulness. 

When, therefore, we speak of God the Creator "playing, " there lies 
concealed in the phrase the metaphysical truth that the creation of the 
world and of man, though a divinely meaningful act, was by no means 
a necessary one so far as God himself was concerned. ^ 

While man may feel it necessary to make sense of the totality of reality, some at least 

may see that such necessity does not lie within God. There is a freedom left over to 

/ 

man to make something of the world on his own in a spirit of both work and play. 

This freewheeling spirit can be caught in the methods of history employed by men 
8 9 10 

like Marc Bloch, Van A. Harvey, and Moltmann in that they want to avoid a program 
that relegates them to certain stated methods. Bloch, for example, would have us do 
history both backwards and forwards using every available perspective. ^ In this way, 
events are approached from a multiple of facets always spiraling in on a closer approxi- 
mation of the "real" thing. Insofar as theology utilizes history as in the work of the 
Niebuhrs, Harvey and Moltmann, no final fix is maintained, for the open-ended nature 
of the enterprise is part of its starting assumptions. Theology would do well to increase 
her "playful" attitudes in this respect -- to realize that language about universal goals 
or orders cannot lay claim to strict necessity. 

Theologians will have to keep in mind that the subject of Christianity toward which 
they are directing their attention is a relative new-comer on the intellectual scene. 
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While it may have appeared to rule the roost during the Middle Ages, such dominance 

is deceptive. Christian thinkers have freely admitted many limitations in their methods 

because of their own subjective interference, but they have been more reluctant to admit 

that the scope of their subject matter is also limited. The Early Church Fathers tangled 

with this problem in their own way when they attempted to attribute the refinements of 

Greek thought to a Logos spermatikos or even an indirect transfer of knowledge from 
12 

Moses to Plato. So long has Christian thought been available to us, however, that 
we forget the intellectual agonies of the Fathers and we tend to accept Christian thought 
as a universal in origin quite uncritically. H. Richard Niebuhr speaking of the origins 
of moral theology informs us of a factor which might be equally well applicable to 
theology itself. 

A nondefensive effort at self-understanding may . . . have the 
advantage of making our effort somewhat useful to fellow men who do 
not count themselves Christians. To a very large extent, it may be, 

Christianity represents a qualification of human practical existence, 
or at least of Western moral life, rather than a new and wholly dif- 
ferent way of living; it may represent a species rather than a genus 
of human moral existence. ^ 

Christianity may well be so well cross -pollenized with other strands of Western thought 
that it can claim a relationship with the current world of secularization, but that does 
nothing to lessen the fact that it too is a hybrid. If Christian theology is to converse 
with the rest of the non-Christian world, it ought not show its hand to be striving to 
round up all other forms of thought within its own preserve. In so reducing the scope 
of its subject matter, it may discover that its methods will undergo a great expansion 
as we saw in the work of Moltmann. The exercise of humility in the choice of the theo- 
logical territory will bring a corresponding freedom to approach the task of theology 
with greater flexibility. 

There is another side to theology which continues to intrude itself into this dis- 
cussion, and that is the issue of apologetics. For the most part we have confined our 
discourse to theology as it speaks of the world informed by some sort of prior divine 
revelation. Apologetic theology, however, seeks to convince the rest of the non -believing 
world that Christianity cannot be diminished by the ideologies or scientific constructs 
which seem to argue to the contrary. Apologetics would appear to be part of the missionary 
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task of Christianity. Dietrich Bonhoeffer gives us some clues as to how this defense 
of Christianity may be performed. He says: 

The only way in which the Church can defend her own territory is by 
fighting not for it but for the salvation of the world. Otherwise the 
Church becomes a "religious society" which fights in its own interest 
and thereby ceases at once to be the Church of God and of the world. 14 

If one wishes to speak, then, of the space or sphere of the Church, 
one must bear in mind that the confines of this space are at every 
moment being overrun and broken down by the testimony of the Church 
to Jesus Christ. ^ 

Bonhoeffer claims that Christian apologetics must cease its attack upon the adulthood 
of the world. ^ It must join in to make sense and purpose of the world. The terms 
and conditions under which the Christian apologist speaks to the rest of the world cannot 
always be its own. 

In a report to the World Council of Churches, the suggestion is made that tradi- 

17 

tionally in Christian thought "God is related to the world through the Church" bringing 
a sequence of God-Church -world. It goes on to say: 

We believe that the time has come to question this sequence and to 
emphasize an alternative. According to this alternative the last two 
items in God -Church -world should be reversed, so that it reads in- 
stead God -world -Church. That is, God's primary relationship is to 
the world, and it is the world and not the Church that is the focus of 
God's plan. ^ 

In the light of our previous discussion concerning the task of theology as it is reflected 
in those modern theologians whom we examined, we can see that there are two closely 
related projects going on. The first of these is the effort of Christians to make sense 
of their beliefs to each other within the world in which they live. This is what we call 
theology. Apologetics, on the other hand, is the effort of the Church to explain herself 
to others. It is time for the elimination of this distinction, for if we take Bonhoeffer 
and the World Council of Churches at their word, we see that Christians must first be 
of the world and only then of the Church. As such they are as fit a target for apologetics 
as anyone else. In the theologies of Hartt and Moltmann, to select only two examples, 
the origins of theology are both Christian and non -Christian; God and the world are yet 
at a stand-off in our eyes as to their final relationship. Unless and until that relationship 
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is completed, theology will continue to have a plurality of antecedents. This seems 
to me to signal the end of any systematic theology as we have known it. There can 
be no theological circle of self-contained truth. Rather, a movement of time must 
be allowed which faces on an uncertain future -- uncertain as to God's plan and uncer- 
tain as to the world's velocity and destination in its human terms. 

In summary, the theological task of correlating God and the world is open at 
both ends. On the one hand, theology’s source of knowledge calls on both God's self- 
revelation and the world in which it comes. On the other hand, the direction of Christian 
mission, which theology must inform, is uncertain, for it appears to be in the hands of 
men who do not know when or if the world will be returned to God. Whether the Christian 
intellectual faces toward the past or the future, he faces toward a split in his under- 
standing. He runs from God in his sin; he runs from the world in his self-righteousness. 
He feels, however, that he ought to face both squarely and work for their integration. In 
the light of that task, theology as opposed to apologetics cannot carry the load alone. 
Theology alone as a correlator of the purposes of God with those of the world 

can be thought of as moribund for two related reasons. First, we find that we are unable 

19 

to talk about God in any honest and meaningful sense. Second (and this seems to include 
thinkers like Hartt and Moltmann), Christian thought based as it is on faith in the resur- 
rection and/or hope for the Parousia can easily be misunderstood or abused by the 
world concerned mainly with present situations. Hartt, we discovered to be hyper- 
critical and preachy while Moltmann stands accused of fostering a "stern. Puritanical 

20 

march toward the future [which] leaves no room for enjoying the here and now. " 

We need some assurance that these theologies can be revived and we realize that no 
verification can come from theology in and of itself. 

The only verification is partial and of the world to this point in history; it is not 
intellectual; it is a special sort of apologetics which is seen in direct action. Theology 
seems to rely on ethics. Jacques Ellul alludes to this when he speaks of an apologetic 
of an ethical sort. He says: 

. . . The Christian ethic is necessarily apologetic in character. This 
statement, however, should not be taken in the usual sense of the defense 
and demonstration of Christian truth, that is to say, as an intellectual 
operation. This "apology" (which really cannot be accomplished by man) 
is that which is mentioned in Matthew 5:16: "Even so let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven. "21 
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The only way for God to reach out and touch the world with grace is through the Christian 
mission of men. This ethical apologetic is the needed complement to a critical theology 
of preaching as we saw in Hartt; it is the "proof of the pudding" in Moltmann's theology 
of hope. We catch a glimmer of it in H. R. Niebuhr's theology as servant rather than 
sovereign, in Bonhoeffer's moving from the security of the church into the contention of 
the world, and in Ellul’s entrance into the worldly enterprize both as critic and change - 
agent. 

In effect, theology is called upon to be persuasive. As an intellectual endeavor it 
is only a prolegomena or epilogomena to Christian mission. Surely it must inform this 
mission or apologetic with every available resource both biblical and contemporary. It 
cannot, however, rely upon one before the other at this juncture. Theology as eschatology 
demands this at the very least. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Leff, Gordon, Medieval Thought: St. Augustine to Ockham (Baltimore, Penguin 
Books, 1958), pp. 104-114. 

2. Niebuhr, H. Richard, "Theology in the University," in Radical Monotheism and 
Western Culture (New York, Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1960). 

3. Ibid. , p. 98. 

4. Leeuwen, Arend Th. Van, Christianity in World History , trans. by Hoskins, H. H. 

(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1964). 

5. Frost, Robert, In the Clearing (New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962), p. 39. 

6. Rahner, Hugo, Man at Play (New York, Herder and Herder, 1967). 

7. Ibid. , p. 11. 

8. Bloch, Marc, The Historian’s Craft , trans. by Putnam, Peter (Manchester, Manchester 
University Press, 1954). 

9. Harvey, Van A. , The Historian and the Believer (New York, The MacMillan Company, 
1966), pp. 68-101. 

10. Moltmann, Jurgen, Theology of Hope (New York, Harper and Row, Publishers, 1967), 
pp. 230-303. 

11. Bloch, Marc, ojd. cit. , pp. 39-47, 

12. Norris, R. A., Jr., God and World in Early Christian Theology (New York, The 
Seabury Press, 1965), pp. 51-54 and Patterson, Lloyd G. , God and History in Early 
Christian Thought (New York, The Seabury Press, 1967), pp. 50-51. 
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13. Niebuhr, H. Richard, The Responsible Self (New York, Harper and Row, Publishers, 
1963), p. 150. 

14. Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Ethics , trans. Smith, N. H. (New York, The MacMillan 
Company, 1955), p. 202. 

15. Ibid. , p. 203. 

16. Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Letters and Papers from Prison (New York, The MacMillan 
Company, 1953), pp. 196f. 

17. The Church for Others: Final Report of the Western European Working Group 
(Geneva, World Council of Churches, 1967). 

18. Ibid. , pp. 16-17. 

19. The best summaries of this inability to talk of God I have found to be Welch, Claude, 
"God, Faith and the Theological Object -- An Historical Dialectic" in the Harvard 
Theological Review , July 1966 -- vol. 59, number 3, pp. 213-226 and Jenkins, David E., 
Guide to the Debate about God (Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1966). 

20. Quoted from Cox, Harvey, in The New York Times , Sunday, March 24, 1968, p, 75. 

21. Ellul, Jacques, The Presence of the Kingdom , trans. Wyon, Olive (New York, The 
Seabury Press, 1967), p. 22. 
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